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from the time of Severus Alexander its holders were ex officio senators
(see above, p. 61), These Prefects commanded the Praetorian
Guard and the troops garrisoned in Italy; as members of the im-
perial staff, they controlled recruiting and armament; they were
the officers responsible for the commissariat; and they thus had a
share in the collection of the special contribution which had become
necessary for this purpose. As they stood in a peculiar sense in
the emperor's service, special duties could be laid on them. Their
jurisdiction, as representatives of the emperor, often in a sense
competed with his, since appeals could be addressed to them, so
that in practice they often were an ultimate court. Appeals to
the emperor were still possible; but the right was disputed
and they were forbidden by Constantine1. The Prefects were
criminal judges for the whole of Italy with the exception of
the area within a hundred miles of Rome, which was subject to
the City Prefect, and of persons who were exempted from the
jurisdiction of the provincial governors. Their right to condemn
prisoners to deportatio proves most clearly that they represented
the emperor2. To help them carry out their constantly increasing
dudes, the emperor appointed deputies for them, vice fraefectorum
praetorio, later vicari^ at first probably with roving commissions,
but in particular cases with fixed areas to look after3. The Prefects
also had, as representing the sovereign, a general oversight over
the State post and -the political and financial mechanism of
government4. From the reign of Maximinus Thrax onwards
(see above, p. 74), they had the right to publish ordinances
binding on everyone, so long as they did not modify existing laws;
and although this was not quite the same as a secondary right to
make laws5, it yet gave them power to issue general instructions
that must be obeyed. Finally, they were the most important
members of the permanent imperial consilium^ which advised the
emperor in his legal decisions. It is not surprising that this
diversity of duties, not to mention the danger likely to arise from
putting so much power in one man's hands, caused the office to
be divided between colleagues; and that, besides soldiers, we find
kwyers and experts in administration being appointed to this post.
In these troublous times, much was demanded of the State
finances. But the economic system was breaking down largely
under the pressure of taxation, and money could only be raised by
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So Stein, op. at. i, p. 55.

